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OUR LEADING TRAGIC PERFORMERS.. 


In the present brief article, it would not 
be possible to include every performer of 
more than mediocré ability now alive, and 
we limit ourselves, therefore, to about a 
dozen who have some pretension to hold, or 
actually do hold, a good position in London, 
viz., Macready, Vandenhoff, Phelps, Brooke, 
Bettv, Creswick, B« nnett, Kean, Anderson ; 
Dickinson—Miss Faucit, Mrs. Kean, Miss 
Vandenhoff, and Miss Glyn. Of these, Mac- 
ready will soon be gone; Vandenhoff is 
growing old (though still a valuable actor), 
aid then Phelps appears to have the high- 
est claims as a general actor in tragedy. 
The characters in which these performers 
ex el are a guage of their talents, and we 
shall therefore specify them ; the playgoer, 
by that means, having some data to go 
upon, if he is desirous of seeing any actor 
to advantage. 

Macready’s greatest part is Werner, then 
follow Richelieu, Iago, lachimo, Tell, Vir- 
ginius, King of the Commons, King Lear, 
King John, Cassius, Kitely, and Hamlet. 
It is not easy to decide whether Vandenhoff 
is best in Creon, Adrastus, or Coriolanus. 
The general opinion of his powers is most 
favorable, after these parts, in Wolsey, 
Prospero, Iago, Cato, Penruddock, and 
Jaques. He is generally best in the grand 
and majestic “line of business” (to speak 
technically), of John Kemble. Phelps is a 
second-rate Shaksperian tragedian—but a 
good second-rate ; as every one knows who 
has seen him in Leonatus, Posthumous, 
Brutus, King John, and a few other char- 
acters ; but he is better in Melantius, Rich- 
elieu, Damon, Arbaces, John Savile, Ro- 
mout, and wherever pathos, more than dig- 








* 
nity, is requisite. Brooke beats him in 
Otl el‘o, for he beats (if his voice does not 
fail,) every living actor, After Othello, 
Brooke is most even in Master Walter, Don 
Gomez (Noble Heart), and, we have heard, 
in Wolsey, Brutus, and other parts he has 
not acted in London. Henry Betty’s is the 
heroic style, and we have proncunced his 
Macbeth fine. He is inferior to none in 
Mac)eth, and is decidedly good in William 
Tell, Shylock, Othello, Richard, &e., &e.— 
Creswick’s best part is Julian St. Pierre, 
then follow Richelieu, The Gamester, Mas- 
ter Walter, Edgar, Mordaunt, and the 
Stranger. In the last role, however, Ben- 
nett beats him hollow.— Bennett, though 
sometimes unequal, is very clever in his 
own line. His Enobarbus and Caliban are 
capital. We have seen him play Brutus 
well, and King John with talent. His fen- 
ton in John Savile is a fine perfurmance.— 
C. Kean’s ability is most conspicuous in his 
Edward Mortimer, Sir Giles Overreach, 
Strathmore, Sir Walter Amyott, in anvthing 
rather than Shakspere.—Anderson achieved 
a great reputation by his acting in the tra- 
gedy of Gisippus. He is best in Orlando, 
Claude Melnotte, Huon, &e.—G. K. Dick- 
inson, who has made rapid strides, is very 
good in Jaffier, Claude Melnotte,; Modus, 
Cassio, Doricourt, and a character he plays 
admirably in Retribution. 

And now for the ladies! Miss Faucit’s 
finest parts are Florence Delmar (Lleart and 
World) , Pauline, Lady Mabel (Isabella, Imo- 
gen, Julia, and the delicate and ideal cha- 
racters of tragedy— Mrs. Kean, who divides 
with her the favor of the town, is most ex- 
cellent in Katherine Lorn (Strathmore), 
Lady Amyvtt, Jalia, and never in lofty tra- 
gedy.—THerein Miss Vandenhoff and Miss 
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Glynn, are most admired. Miss Vandenhof | 
is a fine Antigone, and we have no donbt 
would be excellent in several of Shakspere’s 
heroines. Her Rosalind and Pauline, are 
beautiful impersonations. Miss Glynn’s 
genius has broken forth from a cloud, and 
in Cleopatra has evinced no ordinary powers. 
This is her greatest part ; and then follow 
Constance, Volu:nnia, Queen Margaret and 
the Sidonian parts in tragedy. 

Such are the tragic resources of the stage, 
at present. It is evident, though there is 
no brilliant star to attract universal attenti- 
on, there is abundance of second and third 
rate talent to form two or three good com- 
panies, such as we now have at Sadler’s 
Wells. But to talk of any hope for a great 
theatre without ancther Kean is perfectly 
absurd.—R.B. 








PRETROPOLITAN THEATRES, 


DRURY LANE, 








mark for the leading attraction at a house 

like the Haymarket, it bids fair to remain 

on the boards for some considerable time. 
PRINCESS’S. 

Auber’s beautiful and famous opera, Gus- 
tavus the Third, has been produced here 
with more than ordinary attention to scenic 
detail and musical completeness, It is ex- 
tremely well cast, Mad. Nau supporting 
the character of Ankastrom originally play- 
ed by Miss Inverarity,—Miss Pyne, Miss 
Sheriff's part of Oscar the Page, Madame 
Macfarren, the fortune teller, Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam’s character—Weiss in Phillips’ rolé of 
Count Ankastrom, while the original music 
has been restored to Gustavus, who is ably 
filled by Mr. Harrison. It will well repay 
a visit, so many of the airs being familiar 
to the public ear. 

MARYLEBONE, 

Mr. G. V. Brooke’s magnificent repre- 
sentations of Othello, Shylock, Richard the 
Third, &c., are not drawing the crowded 





Drury Lane has closed till Whitsuntide. 


| houses they deserve to do; heis ably as- 


Though we are sorry to find the doors of | sisted by Mrs. Seymour, Belton, James 
this mammoth establishment again closed, | Jchnstone, Herbert, and others, most of 
we think Mr. Anderson highly to be com- | whom have long been favorites here. The 
mended for avoiding the dangerous straits | performances have concluded with the 


so frequently run into by his predecessors. 
Managerial wisdom is so rare a thing, that 
we should be doing wrong if we were not to 
notice it. What Mr. A. has done during 
his brief career, we have to thank him for ; 
and we trust that in the event of his trying 
a second season, he may have stronger sup- 
porters. Mr. A., however, may console 
himself with the assurance that he is only a 
few weeks in advance of his coutemporaries, 
for business is rapidly diminishing, both at 
the ‘Princess’s and Sadlers Wells, and it 
cannot boast of being particularly good at 
the Surrey, while the Haymarket has had a 
dull time of it since the departure of Mr, 
Macready. 
HAYMARKET, 

Another version of the Vicar of Wake- 
field has discovered itself, and one which 
displays tact in the adapter, and talent in 
the performers. 
Coyne, and the 


Messrs. Buckstone, Stuart, Webster, H. t ly te \ 
Howe, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. | proving the strong aud lasting impression 
it is not | his acting produced upon the audience. At 
so lengthy as some of “ts predeces- | the conclusion of this act, immediately on 


Vandenhoff, 
Fitzwilliam, and Miss Reynolds. 
quite 
surs, and though not exactly up to the 


Haunted Inn, and Perfection. 


SADLERS WELLS. 

On Thursday last, after we went to press 
Mr. Dicklnson of this theatre, took his an- 
nual benefit. The performance commenced 
with the Lady of Lyons, the beneficiaire 
representing the character of Claude Mel- 
notte in a manner that appeared to produce 
the most astounding sensation. Mr. D., 
in point of figure, age, stature, and general 
appearance. is better qualified to fill this 
character than any meteopolitan actor we 
know. We were much pleased with his 





general deportment and the whole of his 
acting. If we selected auy portion as better 
than others, we should name the scene 
|where he brings Pauline to his mother’s 
cottage. Here the actor depicted the sor- 
_row, shame and heartfelt grief in so forcible 
| a manner, that the whole audience became 


The former is Mr. Sterling | petrified—all was still as death, until the 
dramatis persone are conclusion of the sad story, on which a 


| burst of applause immediately took place, 


the curtain falling, the whole pit rose, and 


Spa VP ode! Be 
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a loud call from all parts of the house de- 
manding his presence, which he complied 
with, and it must have been very gratifying 
to him. At the conclusion, also, of the 
fourth act, he was really great, and put 
forth both energy and power which we have 
not hitherto given him credit for. Miss 
Edwards sustained the part of Pauline with 
a lady-like appearance throughout, and 
acted with much pathos in several of the 
trying scenes. Marston, Hoskins, and Mel- 
lon appeared in their usual parts, and the 
play was altogether most efficiently acted 
toa most respectable audience.—The con- 
cluding portion of the entertainment con- 
sisted of the ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,”’ in which 
Mr. Dickinson, as Doricourt, displayed 
considerable versatility of talent. Miss 
Fitzpatrick was the Letitia Hardy, the best 
character we have seen her in.—On Mon- 
cay, Mr. Phelps sustained the arduous part 
of Werner very effectively. Mr. Marston, 
as Ulric, we think very good; indeed, this 
actor 1s most talented. 
SURREY, 

There has been a change in the enter- 
tainments this week—the Adventurer hav- 
ing given place to the Patrician’s Daughter. 
Mr. Creswick’s Mordaunt is an excellent 
performance, and richly merited the recep- 
tion it received. This gentleman is rapidly 
rising into public favor, and, whether in 
comedy or tragedy, his conception is so 
good, and his development so artistic, that 
the whole house cannot fail to become his 
admirers. Madame Ponisi plays Lady 
Mabel with much tenderness, while Miss 
Richardson gives a very powerful portrai- 
ture of the aunt. Mr. Mead’s Karl of 
Lynterne must not be passed over. All the 
minors are evenly sustained. The play is 
got up with great care. Rodwell’s farce of 
“My Wife’s Out,” has been playing after 
the “ Three Princes,” Miss Jane Coveney 
playing the leading characters, and Miss 
Laporte the servant. The house has been 
well attended, but not so fully as the per- 
formance justly deserves. 


BRITANNIA SALOON. 

A little piece de circumstance, called 
Little Bidette, has been produced here with 
a fair share of success. The drama, which 
is taken from a French tale (La petite Bi- 
dette), is from the pen of Dibdin Pitt. The 
piece has been well put upon the stage, and 





is well cast. Messrs. Bird, Sawford, Mor- 
daunt, and Broughton played their respec- 
tive parts in a lacdable manner. Mrs. 
Lane, as Little Bidette, found full scope for 
displaying her charming qualities as an ac- 
tress. Her impersonation of the character 
was most true, and she was well applauded, 
as was Miss M. Lacey, who appeared as 
Marguerite, her rendering of which was 
most life-like and accurate. The rest of the 
characters were above mediocrity. Lady 
Hatton followed. ‘This piece has now ran 
triumphant for from between forty and fitty 
nights, thus verifying the old adage that 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
We must compliment Mr. Dibdin Pitt on 
the continued attraction of his work. The 
romantic drama of Kobinson Crusce con- 
eluded, Mr. Sawford playing the part of the 
shipwrecked mariner, and Mr. Broughton 
that of Friday. During the evening, we 
witnessed some pleasing and cleverly exe- 
cuted dancing by Mr. W. Smith, Madile. 
Rose, and Miss Charlotte Borrow. We 
may here mention that Miss Marian Lacey 
has announced that she will take her benefit 
here on Wednesday next, April 24th, for 
which occasion sh@ has issued a most at- 
tractive “bill of fare,” for the entertainmeut 
of her numerous patrons. 





THE STAGE; 
ITS RELIGIOUS DENOUNCERS. 
By the Author of * TRE GRECIAN LOVER,” 
&@ CLASSIC TRAGEDY In FIVB ACT, 

The subject on which I am about to ad- 
dress you, is one which many people have 
been led to consider—either by situation in 
life, peculiar education, and prejudiced re- 
ports—as trivial, nay, even wicked. Fond 
of the art I am about to advocate, I feel it 
my duty to come forward on every occasion 
that is offered to me, to rescue the profes- 
sion of which I am a humble, but devoted 
member, from those foul, or otherwise in- 
considerate aspersions which are so freely 
lavished upon it by the unthinking, the ig- 
norant, and the bigoted. It is my intention 
to bestow on the subject I am now address- 
ing to you, the consideration its importance 
demands, and I shall endeavorr to show 
that the stage is—what many will not allow 
it to be—a rational profession ; one tliat is 
of infinite benefit in the advancement of 
civilisation, and therefure of a refining, ele- 
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vating, and intellectual character ; a profes- | 
sion whose members are in the same ratio 
with embers of other professions—equally | 
good—equally charitable—equally respect- | 
alie—and equally talented. 

Ilowever sanctified pretence may preach, | 
however gloomy an idea he may wish to 
iitstil into our minds of the Being by whom 
we have been so wonderfully created, yet, 
from that Creator’s Holy Word, and our | 
conscientious feelings of right, we may learn | 
there is nothing wicked, nothing abominable 
in a desire of the mind to relax from grave 
and sterner pursuits, to indulge in harmless 
and refreshing amusements. However the 
man of austere religious habits may fancy 
himself in the right, let him deliberately 
examine himself—weigh well the springs of 
action, the workings of thought ; and per- 
haps a doubt may arise whether continual 
gloom, solemn speech, sighs and groans, 
are altogether natural. He calls himself a 
religious man, yet we do not find the early 
Christians were of that vinegar aspect—ex- 
claimers against innocent pleasures—criers 
down of the cheerful and rational amuse- 
ments of the day; enemies of harmless 
mirth. n 

Divest religion of its gloom and sadness ; 
make it appear what it ought to be, and 
what in itself it is—winning and lovely : 
“Was mirth made for reprobates, and 
cheerfulness of heart denied to those who 
are the only persons who havea proper title 
to it?” * For what purpose, then, do you 
imagine, God has made us—for the social 
swects of the well-watered vallies where He 
has planted us, or for the dry and dismal 
deserts of the Sierra Morena? The sad ac- 
cidents of life, and the uncheering hours 
which perpetually overtake us, are they not 
enough? Did the best of Beings send us 
into the world for this end, to go weeping 
through it, to vex and to shorten life, short 
and vexatious enough already? Do you 
think that lle who is infinitely happy, can 
envy us our enjoyments; or that a Being 
so infinitely kind, would grudge a mournful 
traveller the short rest and refreshments 
necessary to support his spirits through the 
stages of an uneasy pilgrimage ; or that he 
would call him to a severe reckoning, be- 
cause in his way, he had hastily snatched 
at some little fugacious pleasures, merely to 
sweeten his weary journey of life, and recon- 





cile him to ruggedness of the road, and the 








many hard jostlings he is sure to meet 
with? Consider what accommodation and 
provision the Author of our being has 
provided for us, that we may not go on our 
way sorrowing—how many caravanseras of 
rest—what powers and faculties he has 


| given us for taking it—what apt objects he 


has placed in our way to entertain us. We 
are like travellers: though in business of 
the last and nearest concern to us, we may 
surely be allowed to amuse ourselves with 
the natural or artificial beauties of the 
country we are passing through, without 
reproach of forgetting the main errand we 
are sent upon; and if we can so order it, 
as not to be led out of our way, by the va- 
riety of prospects, edifices, and ruins which 
sclicit us, it would be a nonsensical piece of 
saint errautry to shut onr eyes.’’—Sterne. 

Our minds are so formed, that they re- 
quire continual rest to fit them to pursue 
their accustomed labours with fresh vigour. 
A train of serious thinking long pursued 
will oppress the mind and make it unfit for 
action ; amusements, therefore, become ne- 
cessary: they unbend the mind, and give it 
greater force and ela‘ticity. Mere trifles 
will at times attract the mind, and hence, 
‘the art of trifling agreeably, after long 
and laborious exertion, has been called true 
wisdom.”’ Time is valuable and ought to be 
improved ; but, because we are not, cannot 
always be usefully employed, it is not to 
follow that we are ill-employed. Because we 
cannot always be talking of religion—doing 
deeds of grace and charity—there is no oc- 
casion we should be taxed with ‘‘a waste of 
time.” That time is ill-employed, which is 
viciously employed. An abuse of time is, 
when we countenance hypocrisy, uncharita- 
bleness, immorality, and irreligion ; but in- 
nocent and rational amusements are not— 
cannot be—construed into “ta waste of time’”’ 
On the contrary, when rightly ordered and 
moderately used, it is time well and properly 
applied. Sir Riehard Steele very justly 
observes, ‘* When we are in the satisfaction 
of some innocent pleasure, or pursuit of 
some laudable design, we are in possession 
of life—-ot human life.” 

Let those men who arraign the actions 
of others, scrutinize their own. Let they 
who boast their time well-spent, reflect 
awhile, let them examine their own actions. 
Ilow many hours of needless rest do they 
take’? How much of their time and their 
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mony do they unnecessarily consume, in 
pampering nature with useless luxuries ? 
How much of their life is spent in empty 
convirsations—in listening to slanderous 
tales—and in around of idle visiting? How 
often is an hour lounged away in vacant 
mode? ‘ What would a tormented spirit 
give, for that one hour, you esteem so light- 
ly ?” 

We are but imperfect creatures. Though 
we may form schemes for the government 
of our actions and thought, yet in practice, 
we are but weak and erring mortals still ; 
we are but men: and our consciences will 
not reproach us with having misspent our 
time, though part of it may have been pass- 
ed in diversions. 


(To be continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ross.—The note was sent to our former office 
Holywell St., instead of 113, Fleet St.; so that 
we did not get it till it was too late, or we 
should have certaialyattended. 

A Lover or rut DramMa.—Miss Dickinson of 
the Lyceum is the sister of G. K. Dickinson of 
Sadlers Wells. - Miss Bassano had no engage- 
ment before the present one. To the last ques- 
tion, we consider G Bennett to be a more gene- 
ral actor than Marston, although they are both 
equally good as to the characters they sustain, 

. Caret.—The notice came too late, or it would 
have had insertion. 

W.J. Hurtstonr.—Please to forward the pass and 

we will attend and notice the performance. 

E. B.—The stage quarrel shall havea place in our 

columns the first opportunity. 

M, Cuanb_er, — We shall attend the concert and 

give a notice in our next. 

OrnELLo—We have given a memoir of Brooke in 

Nos, January 1848, and Anderson, very recently. 

You can get a memoir of Edmund Kean at 

Lacey’s, Wellington Street, or Harris’ Bow St. 
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_ We have received several letters from va- 
rious correspondents respecting the con- 
tinued and most ungenerous attacks upon 


the minor theatres—their actors and their 
audiences—by Mr. Dickens, in his newly- 
driginated, but neither novel nor (as it ap- 
pears to us) interesting publication. We 
have not space this week to resume the 
subject at any length, and merely now ad- 
vert to it for the double purpose of assuring 
our respected correspondents that their 
communications have been reeeived, and 
shall be duly attended to, and also that we 
fully coincide with them in opinion that the 
reiterated—far from clever, and somewhat 
vulgar ridicule of the writer in question sa- 
vours far more of the Town and Paul Pry 
school (wanting the fun thereof,) than be- 
seems the columns of an otherwise respect- 
ably conducted publication. 





The “ Ilistory of the London Theatres” 
will be resumed next week ; an occasional 
difficulty in procuring the necessary author- 
ities for dates, causes a temporary delay, 
and as we design the work now alluded to, 
to be—when completed (which will be in 
the course of the present year) an unrivalled 
authority to appeal to for the decision of 
any mooted points with regard to the his- 
torical and topographical, &c., history of 
our metropvlitan places of dramatic amuse- 
ment,—a trifling occasional delay is well 
compensated for by an additional amount 
of industry and patient research. 


The Pantheon has been repeatedly alluded 
to in the course of our *‘ History.”’ There 
was formerly a small theatre in the Broad- 
way, Westminster; and also one close to 
Great Queen Street, Lincolns Inn Fields. 
They have both now disappeared : the for- 
mer was at one period under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Davenport (now in America) ; 
the latter was conducted by a Mr. Wyatt. 

We believe it is the intention of the 
author of ‘ The London Theatres,” to give 
a brief glance in his supplement, to the pri- 
vate dramatic establishments. The late Mr. 
Davidge commenced his managerial career 
by opening a small theatre in the immediate 
vicinity of the Adelphi; it was called the 
Pavilion of Fancy. We do not recollect the 
precise date when this establishment finally 
closed, but it was in 1819 or 1820. There 
is only one theatre in London of which there 
has been but one manager since its first 





opening—that one is the Princess’s; but 
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we believe it is now finally arranged that 
Mr. Maddox retires, and that Mr. Charles 
Kean becomes lessee in September next. 


[In the foregoing are answers to Omicron 
—Ralph Restive—C. J.—R. Bellew— 
Evelyn (Lambeth Walk)—Selina—J. 
Carew—Owen Johnson—Rk. S. (White- 
chapel)—and_ several well-known and | 
much respected members of the theatri- 
cal profession, to whom we beg to tender 
our thanks for their good wishes. | 








THE NOTE BOOK OF 
MARC ANTONY TIBBS. 


I have been speculating on the great me- | 
taphysical puzzle of the universe, the | 
origin of evil; I have been bitterly disap- 
pointed, and my philosophy has quite eva- | 
porated. I called on Angelina a day or two | 
after the dinner, in pursuance of the intention 
I expressed in the ‘Theatrical Journal. She 
was denied. One can always see by the 
face of a servant when she says, “not at 
home,” whether it is a lie or not. But I 
was resolved to see her, to express to the 
dear soul my contrition and love; and I 
wrote to her to say I would call upon her 
the following day. By return of post I re- 
ceived a note which ran thus :— 

Sir,—I regret that a previous engage- 
ment calls me from home to-morrow, 
lam Sir, Yours truly, 
&e., &e. 

Tiere was a chiller with a vengeance. “ No 
matter’ I thought, “ I will write my decla- 
ration” ; and forthwith I set to, and com- 
posed an elaborate epistle to my charmer, 
occupying ten pages of letter paper ; which 
I despatched. To my horror and astonish- 
ment it was returned with this note, viz., 
—T am sorry you should have thought I 
gave you any encouragement to think I could 
marry you; your conduct last Sunday was 
such, that I am compelled with reluctance, 
to forbid you my house. As a friend, I wish 
you well; and I think it right to give you 
this explanation of my motives in not seeing 
you, as I can never give you the slightest 
hope of changing my mind. 

I remain Yours, As a Friend. 

“Well, Mr. Mare Antony Tibbs !”’ said 
I to myself ‘what d’ye think of your at- 





‘as that! 


tractions mow? Refused by an illiterate 
woman, after writing such a beautiful letter 
Will you be cynical henceforth, 
and give love and woman to the devil? So 
contumely rejected by a coquette, without 
her h’s at least where they should be! A 
middle-aged coquette, without intellect, 
without a tenth part of my nobility! Well, 


‘there are other women to be won. I won’t 


die for love tbis time.” 


Such, I suppose, are the reflections of 
the majority of disappointed lovers. I never 
made an offer to any one, though I’ve been 
in love, innumerable times. Provoked be- 
yond measure by the insult my dignity had 
received, 1 sent a cutting answer to that 
vulgar woman, and went to the play, after 
eating a gooilish dinner. Mare Antony T_bbs 
is a hero, Sir! * The world knows little of 
its greatest men! What is a cut-throat, 
murderer—a_ hireling assassin, who gains 
the name of a great general, to a man who 
ean eat beef steaks, after a rejection like 
mine? And by the way, beef steaks and 
porter are the best cure for love. That's 
my experience. We feel very matetial after 
such a meal, and the spiritual dies out of us 

I shall go to work now on my new tragedy 
in ten acts, designed for two nizhts repre- 
sentation a la Dumas. Once I should have 
written despairing sonnets, taken a religious 
fit, and gone to Ebenezer Damn’emwell’s 
chapel. And I must say, though I don’t 
wish to speak it profanely and ignore the 
existence of the religious sentiment, that 
half the fanatics in the world, are made so 
by the acerbity, which is generated in them 
by feelings like mine. Disappointment, sir, 
either makes a man a stoic or a lachrymose 
lugubrious methodist. I have expounded 
the word myself, as a field-preacher ; and 
the taunts and gibes I have endured! Go to 
bed Marc Antony, and sleep well! Say your 
prayers like a man, for you are a sinner ; 
and don’t go and tell every one who thinks 
differently from yourself, that he must go 
to eternal perdition. 


The bell of a church is striking the mid- 
night hour. I am feverish, and indisposed 
to sleep ; but I shall s/eep. Heaven help 
us all. As Sir Peter Teazle says, ‘it is a 
damned bad world;’ and as I have 
heard a famous dramatist say, “If one were 
quite sure of going to a better?place, who 





would stay here ?” 
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PROVINCIAL. 


MancuESTER,—Theatre Royal.—During the 
past week, Mr. Addison and Miss O'Brien have 
made their debdt at the Royal, and we may say 
with credit, Mr. Shepherd’s Charles XH, in that 
drama was a masterly performance, displaying cor- 
rectly, the calm, determined and valorous spirit, 
of that chieftain. Mr. Addison’s Brock was quite 
in character, and facetious. Muddlework’s decla- 
mation (Wood) against the alleged conspirators 
produced eclat, the scene creating a fine picture. 
Mr. Rae, as the persecuted Vanberg, was neat, 
and graceful, as usual. The ‘* Jewess” was shelved 
ou Saturday night, after a most successful run ; 
the heroines of the piece having reaped “ golden 
opinions.” Seldom have we witnessed a more 
delighted audience, than was produced the other 
evening, with the farce of an “ object of Interest.” 
The scene between Fanny Grubbles ( Mrs. J. Wood) 
and Barny O' Dwyer, where the intriguing and ex- 
citing propensity of Fanny in endeavouring to 
ensnare Barney, was irresistible. In the forgetful- 
ness of poor Power,—a vacancy we despair of 
ever beioag filled. Mr. Wood is a good Irishman. 
Messrs. Stephens and Clifford, were very chaste 
in their parts. The Royal is steadily initiating 
itself into the good graces of the public, through 
its spirited management, 

Free Trave Hati.—A very interesting musi- 

cal programme attracted a good house on Monday 
evenirg. ‘ As I view those scenes,’’ &c., was 
neatly executed, by Mr, Isherwood. Mr, Pigot in 
his buffo songs, was popular, and elicited ap- 
»lause. 
"A Model of Jerusalem is now on exhibition at 
Newall’s Buildings, and rumour speaks well of 
the painter’s art, in representing the accuracy, 
grandeur, and minute ,of that unfortunate, but 
once renowned city. 

Royat.— Mr. Vining’s benefit was announced 
for the L6th inst, and as a pains-taking, gentleman- 
ly actor, is highly deserving of some mark of sub- 
stantial favour. 

Mr, Burn has issued his circular for his dramatic 
“monologue,” and time will reveal whether the 
miscellaneous population of our “ literrry empo- 
rium’”—small ware ‘merchants, calico-lords, 
artisans, slaves, middle-class men, and mushroom 
aristocracy, will appreciate the merits of this 
theatrical lion ! 

BretLevvE Garnens.—“ Now, that the spring 
of the year is coming,” this suburban retreat is 
becoming quite a popular resort, The pains and 
expense the proprietor hes incurred in beautifying 
ant catering for the public taste, is deserving of 
support, 

CoLossEtM.—This is the last week of the 
“ Chinese Carnival,” it being withdrawn for other 
attractions, The piece has been produced and 
conducted with such spirit and discipline, that 
make the principals, Messrs. Laurie, Muir, Huline, 
George, and Miss L’ Raine favorites. 

Casino.—Messrs. Paul Herring and R. Griffiths 
have appeared in the balletof the ‘« Magic Branch, 
or the Lake of Killarney,” and were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. The changes, scenic beauty, 
dresses. &c., unite in giving it a brilliant effect, 
and will likely become a popular ballet, 





Mr. SeymMour.—This accomplished musical di- 
rector presents a very attractive bill for his benefit 
on the 19th inst. As a gentleman, possessing 
merit of the first rank among musicians, we trust 
the public will be liberal, and justly-generous 
enough to pay a suitable tribute to the artist. 

Roman Ciockx.—A beautiful, intricate and com- 
plicated piece of machinery,—a Roman clock,—is 
now on exhibition at the Exchange Rooms, It is 
constructed in the shape of a tower, and is sur— 
mounted by a variety of silver figures emblemati- 
cal of the usages of ancient times, Perhaps it is 
one of the most wonderful works of art, as an 
antiquarian curiosity, the figures performing their 
evolutions so correctly ; at the same moment, the 
time piece executing some of the most original 
music. Rubens’ painting of the adoration of the 
infant Jesus, is a splendid production, among the 
best from his pencil, There are also a variety of 
choice paintings ; making on the whole, a most 
desirable exhibition, and one that cannot fail to 
delight and instruct. 

CarMArTHEN.—The season closes here this 
week, and we do not think Mr. Barlow can com- 
plain of the same want of success, that attended 
his undertaking at Swansea, on the contrary, the 
season has been very good, and the houses most 
fashionably attended ; all the benefits have been 
good, with the exception of Miss Marian Douglas,’ 
and the company will leave Carmarthen with the 
good wishes of its inhabitants. Miss Goddard ap- 
peared for 5 nights enacting Lady Macbeth, Juliet 
Jane Shore, Lady Gay Spanker and Lady Teazle. 
It is stated the company proceed to Abergavenny. 

BinmincuamM.—The Royal cireus—On Monday 
and Thursday evenings, the circus was crowded to 
excess in every purt. The performances on the 
former evening were for the benefit of the witty 
clown, Tomkinson, and on the latter, were given 
by Mons. Franconi, in aid of the funds of the 
Licensed Victualler’s Asylum. The principal at- 
traction was Mr, Barry, from Astley’s Royal Am- 
phitheatre, London, the first clown of the day, 
whose services were gratuitously rendered. His 
brilliant wit, and piquant racy humour, were so 
titillating, so exquisitely laughter provoking, that 
had the audience inhaled laughing gas, they could 
not have indulged their risible faculties more im- 
moderately, or have called their facical muscles 
into humorous play, more exactingly. Mr. Barry 
received the honor of a recall, which he acknow- 
ledged in an appropriate address, which was 
warmly applauded. The “ witching” equestrian- 
ism of Madame Macarte, who is a very sylphide 





in grace, elegance, and contour, and who liberally 
gave her services on the occasion, drew down as 
usual, thunders of applause; nor were the feats 
of the clever athlete, the brothers Elliott, less 
enthusiastically received, Mons. Felix astonished 
everybody but himself, by rolling about the circle, 
over logs of wood, up and down planks, on the top 
of an immense ball of considerable weight, his 
footing around which, seemed as sure as any one’s 
on their common mother earth. The means by 
which he steadies himself on this roll-about slip- 





pery locomotive, and manages to arrest its progress 
and maintain the most perfect rest and equilibrium 
is to us quite inconceivable. Of course, these 
clever acts of equitation, were well received, 
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MODELS IN RHYME: 
THE ACTOR, 


The actor he liveth up three pairs of stairs, 

No whiskers to garnish his phizog he wears ; 

He imitates Buckstone, Kean, Wright, or Mac- 
ready, 

And in his appearance is awfully seedy ; 

He gets up to breakfast and finds little there, 

To find rhino to purchase, he cannot tell where. 

The landlady’s anxious his rent for to book it, 

And says if he cannot “ stump up” he must hook 


it. 
When breakfast is done, he goes out for a stroll, 
Then dines off some cheese and a halfpenny roll ; 
(This is tidy, compared with some of his fills 
Which we all know are never announced in his 
bills) 
After that to the temple he goes, and does try 
To make the “‘Gods” laugh or the young’uns to 
cry, 
And as he from evening to evening doth rage, 
He strutteth and freteth his hour on the stage ; 
But tho’ he gives banquets and throws away 
pelf, 
He can find neither lodging nor grub for himself! 
H.W.N 











OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX. 





Mvustc—by D’Almaine & Co., Soho Square-— 
The music of Macbeth, by Matthew Locke, a new 
edition, with an accompaniment for the pianoforte 
by KE. Loder. This will be a great boon to that 
class of musical students who venerate, as_ they 
must do, this great master.— Also, a new Ballad, 
« Remember thee — yes, love, for ever,” written 
and composed by Mrs, Mackinlay, and sung by 
Miss Catherine Hayes. The words are very pretty 
and the music appropriate. It is becoming a favo- 
rite at the nobilities’ concerts. 

Mr. Macready commences his engagement at 
the Haymarket on the 22nd instant. 

THearricaL Portrait.—We have been favored 
by alook at the portraitof Mr. G. K. Dickinson, of 
Sadlers Wells theatre. He is taken in the cha- 
racterof Claude Melnotte in Bulwer’s play of the 
Lady of Lyons. Mr, Gear is the artist, who is 
well known as the leading artist of the day as re- 
gards theatrical portraits—and although he has 
been patronised by the profession for the last 30 
years, and produced many of the most perfect 
likenesses,—this gentleman has never been more 
happy in delineating the features, costume, and 
attitude, than on the present occasion, Those 
who have seen Mr. Dickinson, will be at once 
surprised at the great resemblance. 

TA MBERLIK.— When Signor 'Tamberlik was ex- 
pected to arrive in London by the Dover Railway 
from Paris, M. Costa went to the station to meet 
him, as he was a perfect stranger. On Costa’s 
arrival at the terminus, to his great astonishment 
he found that Madame Grisi and Mario hai come 
not only by the same train, but in the same car- 
riage, with the new tenor, without knowing him. 
When Costa introduced them to each other, they 
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soon began, in the soft language of the sunny 
south, to enter into the most friendly intercourse. 

Mr, Wittey’s Bexerir Concert.—This ad- 
mired violinist’s benefit concert is announced to 
take piace at Exeter?Hall,on Wednesday, the 17th 
inst: The list of the vocal performers include the 
names of Miss Birch, Miss Lucombe, Miss Dolby, 
the Misses Williams, Miss E. Lyon, Mr. Benson, 
Mr. Whitworth, Mr. Seguin, &e. Amongst the 
inst.umental performers announced are, Miss Kate 
Loder, on the pianoforte ; Mr. Richardson, on the 
flute; Mr- T, Harper, on the trumpet ; Mr. Willy, 
the beneficiare, on the violin. 

Mr, Charles Kean has become the lessee of the 
Princess's Theatre, by an arrangement with Mr. 
Maddox, who holds al ease for seventeen nnexpired 
years from the landlord, Mr. C, Kean will com. 
mence his managerial duties in the autumn, 

Herr StiGette,—This gentleman is amongst 
the late arrivals of vocalists. He is an excellent 
tenor, and made a most favourable impression last 
season at some of the principal concerts. 

Madame Puzzi announces her grand annual 
concert for the 20th of May, at the great Concert- 
room of Her Majesty's Theatre. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn, — 
Duiing the week, the grand band will perform the 
new polkas, the Mars, Enchantress, and La Cam- 
ille Rouge ; the quadrilles, Zorelda, Mina, La 
Garconniere and Donybrook, The Ada Seottishe, 
&e. : Conductor, Mr. Packer; first violin, Mr, 
Zerbiui. M.C’s, Mr, Jarvis and assistants. Open 
- half past seven, close at twelye,—Admission, 

s. 











MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


MARIA MANNING, George Manning, 
Bloomfield Rush, taken from life during their trials. 
—A cast in plaster of Mr, O’ Connor, with a plan 
of the kitchen where he was murdered, Models of 
Stanfield Hall and Potash farm are now added to 
the Chamber of Horrors, at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SON'S Exursrrion Bazaar, Baker Street, 
Portman square.—Open from eleven till dusk, 
and from seven till ten—Admittance 1s; small 
room, 6d, extra 
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